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Translated for this Journal. 


Verdi and his Later Operas. 


From the French of P. Scuno. 
II. La TRAVIATA. 


La Traviata, (the Lost One), is the heroine of 
M. Alexander Dumas the younger, La Dame aux 
Caméiias, who in the Italian libretto is called no 
longer Marguerite Gauthier, but Violetta Valery- 
The scene is transported by M. Piave (the li- 
brettist) to the year 1700, to the Paris of the old 
Louis XIV, which somewhat deranges the econo- 
my of this gross picture of certain manners of our 
modern Paris. 

One may ask himself, first of all, if music, es- 
pecially dramatic music, can treat with impunity 
all sorts of subjects. Is it in the power of an art 
so exquisite, an art which can articulate only 
nuances, to descend into the depths of a degraded 
world, and to lend its divine accords, for three 
whole acts, to abject passions? That you can 
sing a favorite, only prevented from becoming the 
mistress of a king by the discovery that she has 
been deceived; that you do not recoil before a 
Lucrezia Borgia, the daughter of a pope, the wife 
of a sovereign, who crosses a story of which she is 
but an accident, and who finds in the maternal 
sentiment a source which purifies her; that you 
have even gone the length of making a buffoon, 
like Triboulet (Rigoletto) sing, because this buf- 
foon is the father of an only daughter, outraged 
and snatched from his tenderness,— is much al- 
ready, and you almost touch the limits of an art, 
which will lose its prestige and its power forever 
in attempting to express the extreme bursts of 
passion, which belong to the beast rather than to 
human nature. If satire revolts when you make 
it penetrate the dens frequented by the old Ma- 
thurin Régnier, how should it be with dramatic 
poetry and music which accompanies and which 
illumines it? I know very well that style can 
transfigure the lowest objects. But if painters 
like Rembrandt or Murillo can light up with their 
pencil the interior of a wretched hovel, or warm 
with a ray of splendid sunshine a child crouching 
under the rags of misery, these are miracles of an 
art which keeps within its own domain, of color; 
and the subject would be quite unsuitable for 
statuary, which desires, before all, beautiful forms. 
Well, so too is it the mission of music to produce 
beautiful forms ; it is a plastic art of the ear, if I 
may be allowed to use the expression, while stat- 
uary is a plastic art of sight. As not all truth is 
good to utter in the moral order, so too it is ab- 
surd to impose on sculpture or on music the 
reproduction of a reality which lacks the con- 
ditions requisite to please the organ which must 
appreciate it. These reflections are not foreign 
to the purpose, when we see modern composers 
taken in tow by the gloomiest dramatic concep- 
tions, and demanding of the story, which they 
wish to make glow with their harmonies, nothing 
but condensed tableaux of the most violent pas- 
sions, on which to squander all the resuurces of 
sonority. Who would have said that the blessed 





land, which has given birth to Pergolese, to Jo- 
melli, to Piccini, to Sacchini, to the gentle Cima- 
rosa, to Paisiello, to the incomparable genius that 
created the “ Barber of Seville” and “ William 
Tell,” —who would have said that the land of 
light, the land of serene and ideal melody would 
have come to getting up enthusiasms for ridicu- 
lous melodramas, of making consumptive patients 
sing, and of exalting, in its blind admiration, a 
composer without grace, without elegance, with- 
out genius truly musical? It is an every dayre- 
mark, that Italy is sick ; her decline is even deeper 
then she thinks, and we want no better proof of 
it than the prodigious success obtained to-day 
upon the other side of the mountains by such 
works as La Traviata! 

Divided into three acts, the libretto of M. 
Piave reproduces the three principal situations of 
the Dame aux Camélias ; the supper at the house 
of Violetta, where she makes the acquaintance of 
Alfred Germont, their love, and the rupture 
which ensues on the arrival of Alfred’s father ; 
then the ball at the house of Flora Bervoix, with 
the scene of the port-folio, which terminates the 
second act; finally the death of the heroine, whose 
agony prolongs itself throughout the whole of the 
third act. These pictures, attached to one 
another by meagre recitatives which do not suf- 
ficiently explain the progress of the story, do not 
offer even the kind of interest found in the piece 
of M. Dumas. You pass, vulgarly speaking, from 
fever to chills without the least transition: the 
truth is, transitions are not the forte of M. Verdi, 
who only finds certain impassioned accents, which 
are peculiar to him, when he is seized by a con- 
trasted situation. 

There is no overture to La Traviata, but a 
simple symphonic introduction, which has nothing 
very original. Under a thrilling, sparkling sound 
(petillement) of the muted violins in the highest 
part of their scale, you hear a little curtailed 
phrase of siz measures, which will return in the 
third act as the expression of the sentiment which 
ends with killing Violetta. This well known 
process, which M. Verdi had employed already 
in Les Vépres Siciliennes, is borrowed from Mey- 
erbeer. In the introductory chorus, sung at Vio- 
letta’s supper, the inevitable Brindisi soon disen- 
gages itself— the toast to pleasure, to the easy 
way of life — which, sounded first by Alfred, the 
new guest, is then taken up by Violetta with a 
transport of good humor not unbecoming to the 
pretty mouth of Mlle. Piccolomini. 

Tri voi sapré dividere 

Tl tempo mio giocondo, 
Tutto é follia nel mondo 
Cid che non é piacer. 

This piece, of which each couplet is echoed by 
the chorus, is agreeable and very well adapted to 
the situation. The duo between Alfred and Vio- 
letta, that a parté where the two lovers make mu- 
tual avowals of sympathy, has nothing remarka- 
ble, unless it be some measures near the end, 
which are found under these words sung by Al- 
fred, while Violetta accompanies him with en- 
ticing triplets : 





Oh! amore misterioso. 

The air which terminates the first act, where 
Violetta, siezed at heart by the"serious sentiment 
which is to purify her life, yet hesitates awhile be- 
tween pleasure and true love,—this air is al- 
most a failure, and we can‘only signalize in it the 
passage already cited from the preceding duo, 
which Alfred sings in the distance without being 
seen by the woman who inspires him with it. 

The second act, of which the scene passes in 
the environs of Paris, opens with a tenor air, of 
which the best part is the Andante in E flat. M. 
Mario, who is charged with the part of Alfred, 
sings it with taste, and finds there sometimes ac- 
cents of vigor of which he was supposed no longer 
capable. The Allegro of the same air is in that 
tormented and jerked style so familiar to the 
author of Nabucco, the best score of M. Verdi. 
Immediately afterwards arrives, in the clandes- 
tine household establishment of the two lovers, 
thus keeping the world at bay, the father of Al- 
fred, who expresses his very legitimate grief to 
Violetta in a cantabile in A flat, which one has 
often heard when he once knows the works of M. 
Verdi. M. Graziani, with his hot and brassy 
voice, makes good use of these few measures of 
melodic common-places, always accompanied by 
the same guitar in broken chords. The duo 
which follows, for bass and soprano, between Vio- 
letta and the father of her lover, produces an 
effect, although it is not better written than all 
that we have cited. The six-eight movement 
which precedes the Allegro of the conclusion, is 
very well, and M. Graziani sings the part en- 
trusted to him with much sentiment. With equal 
taste he sings the air which follows: 

Di Provenza il mar, il sol, 
Chi dal cor ti cancellé? 

This air has a good melodic tournure, perfectly 
adapted to the character of the person, who re- 
proaches his son with having forgotten the pater- 
nal house. : 

The finale of the second act represents the 
great scene of the fourth of the Dame aux Camé- 
lias, the ball given by Olympia, who in the 
Italian opera is called Flora. M. Piave, the 
author of the words, has arranged this tableau in 
a manner very favorable for the composer, to 
whom he has offered an occasion to write a mas- 
terpiece, had M. Verdi had the science and the 
imagination which he lacks. The finale commen- 
ces with a chorus of women in two parts. These 
are Zingare, or gipsy women, who introduce 
themselves into the ball to tell good fortunes. 
They are armed each with a tambourine, on 
which they strike in the strong parts of the mea- 
sure. To this chorus, which has nothing salient, 
succeeds a chorus of men, of Spanish matadors, 
who come to celebrate in unison the prowess of 
their class. They accompany their words with 
blows of the staffs which they hold in their hands, 
and with which they strike the ground. Thus 
M. Verdi, who has already, in the Trovatore, 
made use of the organ, ofa bell and of black- 
smiths’ anvils, introduces in the Traviata these 
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effects of tambourines and thumpings of stakes. 
There still remain for him such other effects as 
the pistol shots and the broken chair of M. Mu- 
sard ! 
such fine inventions. The chorus in three-eight 
time, in bolero movement, which is then sung by 
these same matadors, is more successful and pro- 
duces a pretty good effect. We shall not say so 
much of the scene which commences with Alfred’s 
appearance in the ball, and which is prolonged 
until the arrival of the father. These intermina- 
ble dialogues, the episode of the gaming table and 
that of the pocket book thrown at the feet of the 
poor Violetta, are a complete failure, and the ear, 
greedy for musical nourishment, hears nothing 
but a miserable drone of broken chords which fa- 
tigue it without any profitable emotion for the 
soul. It was just here that there was needed 
some pure music, a sustained discourse confided 
to the orchestra and serving to distract the ear 
while the dramatic action unrols its secondary 
episodes and prepares the explosion of the last 
unexpected turn; one of those sustained discour- 
ses such as we have in the finale of J// Barbiere, 
of La Gazza Ladra, of Otello,in Lucia,in Norma, 
in Zampa, Le Pre aux Clercs, La Dame Blanche, 
Le Domino Noir, &e. The Largo, which forms 
the last part of this finale in La Traviata, has 
fullness, especially when the chorus comes in to 
support the other voices. This ensemble is sup- 
ported by an original rhythm, whose outline is 
marked by three bass voices grouped in unison. 
If this peroration had been better prepared by 


the incidents which introduce it and explain it, it | 


would produce a much more powerful effect. 

In the third act, we have remarked the pretty 
Andante of the duo for soprano and tenor, be- 
tween Violetta and Alfred, who are reconciled. 
This passage in A flat reminds you strongly of 
the duo in the fourth act of the 7rovatore between 
Azucena and Manrico. The second episode of 
the Andante we*have just cited is particularly 
charming where Violetta sobbing says : 

De’ corsi affanni 
Compenso avrai. 

There is under this phrase a distinguished har- 
mony, and particularly a chord of the diminished 
seventh very happily placed. These are delica- 
cies which we must the more cheerfully acknowl- 
edge in M. Verdi, since he is not prodigal of 


them. 


tet which concludes the work. 

We believe that we have scrupulously noted 
all the pieces at all salient, which recommend the 
score we have been analyzing: the brindist and 
introduction of the first act; some passages of the 
duo between Violetta and her lover;.the air of 


air of 


M. Verdi is not the man to recoil before | 














The end of this duo is common, and we | 
have nothing else to signalize but the little quin- | 


by a voice of such good timbre as that of M. Gra- 
tiani, it bursts out in a frenzy of applause. We 
make no systematic opposition to M. Verdi. A 
sincere admirer of all that there is beautiful, we 
are of the school of the good God, who has crea- 
ted the heavens and the earth and who has raised 
up so many different geniusesin Italy,in Germany, 
We 
have always recognized in M. Verdi certain 
qualities, of which the first of all is passion ; but 
passion, without the art which makes it fruitful, 
without the style that relieves its accents and 
tempers its manifestation, produces nothing but 
We fear not to repeat it, M. Verdi 
is a musician of the decadence. He has all the 
faults of that stage, the violence of style, the un- 
connectedness of ideas, the crudity of colors, the 


in France, in Spain as well as in England. 


declaimers. 


impropriety of language, with enormous preten- 
tions to effect. His formulas of accompaniment, 
betraying an extreme poverty, are a real martyr- 
dom to delicate ears, which wish to be seduced 
by the muse, and not taken by violence, not ear- 
ried by storm like the tower of the Malakoff. 
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How we spent Sunday. 

“Not ready for church yet!” cried Cousin H. 
“ And the town clock has struck ten. Breakfast not 
yet begun! But what a delicious breakfast!” 

“Tr’s all A.’s fault,” replied S. from an inner room, 
“She never awakened me until 9 o’clock.”’ 

I, the delinquent, drew the crimson Chinese cord 
of my dressing gown tighter and trimmer around my 
waist, and stepped out of my room to defend myself. 
Yes, the breakfast was delicious as Cousin H. said, 
and looked. Rich, ruddy peaches and purpie grapes 
filled the basket, arranged with infinite taste, sur- 
rounded by drooping peach leaves, and graceful little 
acacia branches, —— making a becoming drapery for 
the fruit, —ard amid large vine leaves, on a dish, 
lay some delicious blue-black bananas. Snowy hase 
matte made the facets of a cut glass dish sparkle 
softly in the morning sunlight that peeped in side. 
ways at an eastern window. The flames of the burn- 
ing alcohol curled gracefully around the /&tna, from 
which arose a fragrant steam of seething black tea ; 
and Tina the maid, the clever arranger of the repast, 
was just placing on the table more substantial dishes 
for the guest, whose morning appetite needs more 
vigorous food than my Huguenot blood requires. 

Cousin H.'s eyes looked his admiration of the cozy 
table, and from it they glanced around the room. 
Everything looked its prettiest this bright September 
morning. At an open west window, a Terra-Cotta 
lamp, the exact copy of that beautiful Diomed one 
from Pompeii —Jane Rochester’s graceful gift as a 
memory of our sweet days at the city of the dead, — 
waved to and fro in the fresh breeze that came in, not 
unwelcome, tossing playfully about the beautifal 
leaves and delicate rose crimson blossoms of a glori- 





Alps and Italian hills, as well as in South Jersey 
woods ; while scattered about for poetical entreméts 
are little souvenirs of those lovely eighteen months in 
Europe, — that sweet St. Martin’s summer season, 
which came just after the autumn of sorrow had 
darkened, as a respite and preparation for the heavier 
snow-fall of bitter grief’s mid-winter. 

Yes! it is a dear and beautiful room, although the 
humble frame-case which surrounds it, gives no prom- 
ise of such a nest. Good Cousin H. forgot to scold 
at our naughty omission of meeting attendance, so 
charmed was he with the sweet, fresh morning aspect 
of the little home. 

“ Music too!” he ejaculated, as he looked with a 
true Puritan deprecating expression at the open piano 
on which Tina had put my favorite Sunday book» 
the “divine Pergolesi’s ’? Stabat Mater. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “in lieu of a sermon to-day» 
which S. can hear every Sunday at home, I am going 
to give her some of our rich old Church music.” 

His eyes rested again on the breakfast table. 

“T vow!” he exclaimed, “ I never see this house 
without wishing for an old bachelor’s establishment.” 

We shouted our scorn. 

“An old bachelor’s establishment! Why you 
would have to have an old maid to keep it, remem- 
ber, and then the whole thing would be spoiled ; for 
so soon as the old bachelor and the old maid united 
in the business, it would degenerate into anybody’s 
everyday housekeeping.” 

He grasped his Bible and hymn book with a firmer 
gripe, and muttering “ Old maid!” walked hastily 
out of the door, evidently bent upon secking higher 
wants than the eoveting of the eoziness of a maiden 
lady’s ménage. 

We sat down to the delicious breakfast, I, revelling 
in that soft, luxurious feeling one has, who feels a 
day of rest before her, after six days of steady oc- 
cupation have passed. I peeled the luscious bananas 
and thought of eating them years ago with one, from 
whom I hold all that is good which I possess. Why 
should that memory come back just then? T could 
not help it. I thought of our dreams and visions to- 
gether, and then of her lonely sleep on the borders 
of the busy Indian river, in the midst of a crowded 
cemetery, — she, who hated a crowd! — with a heavy 
white marble monument on her pare breast — she, 
who hated restraint. And as I gazed out of the 
west window on the pine tops, I thought how much 
sweeter it would be for us both, to be calmly sleeping 
in each other’s arms, under the pines in the dear old 
woods, where we loved to ramble, and where I now 
wander alone, and have nothing bat soft, cool, velvety 
moss to weigh us down, and graceful ferns to wave 
above us, and the beat of the pine cones as they 
dropped leisurely down, to alternate with the water 
plash of the creek on the pebbles, in keeping time for 
the wind music in the tree tops. Ol, how one lives 
in two worlds when that which was loved best is taken 
away to another life! 

I turned from the table, and while S. said good 
morning to the flowers that peeped in at the window, 
and gave drink to the ever thirsty Tradescantia, and 
counted the new scarlet blooms on the Coccinea as it 


























ous Tradescantia, whose roots had found a home in 
the classic lamp, and between the bowed shutters 
peeped Verveine and other flowers, among them most 
s gift, a flourishing Hy- 


the tenor which opens the second act ; the 
the baritone sung by the father of Alfred; his 
|| duo with Violetta; the cantabile which follows, 
and certain parts of the finale of the second act ; 
finally the duo for soprano and tenor in the third 
act. What is wanting to the Traviata, which was 
represented for the first time at Venice, March 6, 


crept up the wall, twining caressingly around Cho- 
pin’s bust, I seated myself at the piano, and played 
over a few solemn measures.  S. left the flowers, and 
leaned back in the vibrating iron chair, to enjoy the 
unfolding purple of the chords. 

“What does Grétry mean,” she asked, “ when he 


~ 
Ds 


prominent the new comer, S. 
biseus as if watching for her morning advent. 

Then the decorations of the little room are such as 
are not always found in more elegant abodes, for ar- 
other’s homes more beau- 





tists can make each 








1853, is what is wanting to all the works of M. 
Verdi, — distinction, elegance and variety. These 
three actsof the Traviata show a monotony of 


tonished the public itself, and God knows if the 
public which frequents the Théatre Italien is dif- 
ficult in the objects of its admiration! At t!« 
least point d’ orque, at the least portamento made 


tiful than the rich man’s money can. Original stud- 


ies of Durand, Cole, Ingham, Edmonds, and Shaw 


iat . 7 | grace the walls, ever speaking proofs of the friendship 
colors and an aridity of forms, which have as- | 


of a great artist. Clara Wieck’s fascinating face, so 
girlish in its loveliness, dear M.’s latest gift ; most fit- 
ting from her hands my Tone Sappho! a lovely 
Sully head, and one of Read’s exquisite cabinet por 
traits; books which have been like friends on Suisse 





says that the opening of the Statat of the divine Per- 
golesi follows the modulations of the Folies d’Es- 
pagqne ag 

“Something by Corelli probably,” I replied, “ for 
you remember this remark is in a note to his analysis 
of L’Amant Jaloux, where he says, he used for an 
accompaniment to one of the bravura passages in 
that opera the air of Corelli's Folie d’Espagne.” 

I played over the opening duet of the Stabat and 
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we tried in vain to discover any thing that could have 
the title of “ Folie”? put to it. One theme, a most 
solemn and dramatic minor, is used to express the 
sad words, which tell of the Virgin Mother’s misery, 
in the sight of the sufferings of her Lord-Son. The 
closing of this duet is very touching; tenderly the 
second voice responds in unison “ lacrimosa,” to the 
“‘dolorosa”’ of the first part, and then the sobbing 
clashing of the minor seventh and Tonic which fol- 
lows, in the ‘dwn pendebat jilius,” and the wailing 
little symphony that repeats over as a pendant and 
completion the same grievous minor seventh, is full 
of tears. 

We followed the inspired work through, lingering 
longest on the “ Kia Mater ;” that being a solo as 
well as my choice, I could do it more justice than 
the other passages. I repeated it again and again, 
dwelling on its simple, pure management. The re- 
petition of the musical thought in the same form, but 
in the 8th and 9th of the key instead of the dominant, 
makes it more persistent in effect, and then the rest- 
ing of the voice on the 5th, struck us most forcibly : 
the harmony unfolds all the pleading chords the Mas- 
ter’s chaste taste allows, — nothing must interfere 
with his Raphaelesque design, — his Madonna is 
beautiful in her sorrow, she does not need adornment. 
And hew dramatic the burst of feeling which fol- 
lows : 

“ Ria mater, fons amoris, 
Me sentire vim doloris.”’ 
How simple the melodie design! all in unison, ae- 
companiment and voice, with a stately stepping down 
from 8th to Dominant, 3d, 2d and Tonic as if to 
reach a firm support for its blinding, reeling sorrow, 
its 
“ Grief so great 

That no supporter but the huge firm earth 

Can hold it up -— here I and sorrows sit.” 
And the little coloring that follows, is as soft as the 
hues in Raphael’s “ Divino Amore.” 

“Do you remember Gretry’s enthusiastic ejacula- 
tion?” asked S. “ Pergolése naguit et la verité con- 
nue!” 

“Yes, and what the quaint old man says just after 
that, is true. Harmony since the time of Pergolesi 
has made astonishing progress in its infinite laby- 
rinths. Executants, in perfecting themselves, have 
given to composers the liberty of unfolding the rich- 
ness of accompaniment; but Pergolesi has lost noth- 
ing ;—the true declamation which fill his songs, is as 
indestructible as nature itself.” 

“Probably true, so far as music is concerned,” said 
the sententious and logical S., “but the comparison 
Nature is destructible — vide Ruskin, Mod- 
But I will allow good 


is false. 
ern Painters, Vol. LV. p. 101. 
old Gretry’s comparisons to pass; the light of my 
great Ruskin did not beam on his darkened day ; — 
all he says about that Sfabat must be true, for the 
music of it touches me to the very centre of my heart. 
Poor Pergolesi! He died of heart-break, did he 
not?” 

“Yes, his last opera, the great Olimpiade, met with 
a most mortifying rejection on its first representation 
at Rome. Duni—who knows of Duni now? No 
one but the student of musical literature — Duni’s 
opera was the successful one of the season, and poor 
Pergolesi’s was, not only rejected, but he was insult- 
ed. He was pelted with oranges in the open theatre, 
while directing the performance. The next year 
when the news of the “divine”? composer’s death 
reached Rome from Naples, the repentant public 
were making a triumph for him; his Oiimpiade was 
having an unheard of success, and the bust of the 
composer was crowned on the very stage, where he 
had met insult and his death blow. Such is human 
judgment! Poor miserable stuff !” 


“Don’t wax indignant: the roots of fame you 
know must be buried deep in the earth before the 
gracious blossom of the world’s applause buds. 
Poor Pergolesi ! ’’ 











My hands wandered over the keys, modulating on 
some curious hints given by Marx, which rose to my 
memory form the last week’s study, in which the har- 
monies of the Dominant Chord and succeeding Tri- 
ads were worked out. S. suddenly read aloud from 
a book she held in her hand : 

“<Tf IT myself have not heard and felt the alterna- 
ting, sparkling and consoling effect of triads, all that 
I hear of the impression made by the medizval mu- 
sic of Palestrina will be a tale without meaning.’ 
Yes,” she repeated, musingly, “ ‘alternating, spark- 
ling and consoling effect of triads.’ — Marx is right, 
—TI felt it just this moment while listening to you. 
Oh! that wonderful Tone tongue! Sometimes it 
makes itself so clear to me, and this is a gracious 
vouchsafement on its part, for I know nothing of it 
by.labor, only by love, and yet it reveals itself to me 
form and shape. But to return to Palestrina, the Gi- 
otto of your art— music. Tell me, is that solemn 
Stradella Aria di Chiesa as old as ‘ Palestrina’s me- 
dixval music?’ It should be, it produces on me the 
same effect Fra Beato Angelico’s pictures do.” 

“No! it isa hnndred years younger, this Airchen 
Arie ; that is, it saved young Stradella’s life about 
1660, and Palestrina flourished a hundred years be- 
fore that.”’ 

IT modulated into the key of Re minor, and com- 
menced the solemn opening of this touching prayer, 
to sing which, always causes my throat to swell, and 
my eyes to fill : 

“Tf my soul, O Heaven, could be relieved from 
these desires which torture it unceasingly, then would 
Lendure any martyrdom death could give,’’ are the 
German words, but the Italian prayer is much more 
beautiful ; 

Pieta, Signore, di me ‘dolente, Signor, pieti! 
Se a te giunge il mio pregar, 
Non mi punisea, il tuo rigor, 
Meno severi, clementi ognora, 
Volgi i tuoi sguardi 

Sopra di me, 
No, non fiammai, che nell’ inferno 
To sia dannato, nel fuoco eterno 

Dal tuo rigor. 
Gran Dio! giammai, io sia dannato, 
Nel fuoco cterno — dal tuo rigor. 

I forbear translating them, crushing out the delicate 
fragrance. But I will strive to translate into the 
word-tongue, what the tone-tongue says to me, in this 
serious old Avrehen Arie. 

Touchingly the voice cries out for pity on its suf- 
ferings, and the accompaniment moans, in mufiled 
tones, its response, shadowing forth the mediatorial 
7th, which predominates throughout the aria. In 
the heights of the despair, in the depths of the sor- 
row, in the full dominant ery of entreaty, this media- 
torial tone breathes hope and consolation. 

The last chords died away, and we two women 
gazed at each other, with streaming eyes, for the in- 
spired old music had appealed to the imagination of 
sorrow in one heart, and to the fearful real possession 
of it in the other, touching alike in both the well- 
spring of sympathy. 

(Conclusion next week.) 
Po Ca 
A Course of Practice for Learners of the 
Piano-forte. 


(From Knorr’s ‘‘ Methodical Guide.’’) * 
FIRST PERIOD. 


After the usual preparatory exercises (for five fing- 
ers, scales, chords, &c.), the pupil should now take, 
as a starting point for the next course of his studies, 
C. Czerny’s exercises, Nos. 31—52. If among 
these numbers there should be some less difficult than 
others, which the pupil has already practised, this 
will do no harm at all; as it is impossible to make 
selections of compositions which are exclusively and 
in all particulars progressive as to difficulty ; and, 
moreover, the pupil would be tired, were he never al- 
lowed some rest. The order of the numbers men- 


* “ Knorr’s Methodical Guide for Teachers of Music on the 
Piano-Forte.”’ Translated by G. A. Scumitr. Boston: 0. Dit- 
son & Co. 
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tioned is, of course, always to be left to the choice of 
the teacher, who should try to make their study as 
useful and interesting as possible. Some of the 
numbers even have for their aim the improvement of 
the pupil us to musical elocution. Thus for instance, 
No. 34 serves the purpose of the ¢ri/, which the pu- 
pil should commence with the principal note, through- 
out the first part, and in the fifth, ninth, and fifteenth 
measures of the second part; and only in the other 
vases, as Czerny too has done, with the assistant note 
to produce a better flow of melody. Nos. 37 and 39 
intreduce the gruppetto or turn, for which embellish- 
ment see Miiller, Part L, page 70. No. 41 shows 
the difference between notes followed by a dot and 
those followed by a rest of equal value; for which 
see A. E. Miiller, Part II., page 15. Nos. 43 and 
44 contain exercises in what is called the strict or /e- 
gato style, where each voice or part progresses its 
own way, and requires, on account of the slurs, its 
own fingering; which, by the way, Czerny has omit- 
ted to point out clearly, particularly in the bass vart 
of the last-named number; Nos. 49 and 51 contain 
exercises on the Cantabile, where the object is to 
draw a melodious tone from the instrument, &e. 

Besides these pieces of Czerny, the following four- 
hand pieces are recommended by way of change: A. 
Diabelli, Sonata op. 33, in D, and J. Schmitt, Sonuta 
op. 39, in G, the pupil playing the Primo of both ; 
and should any one wish more, the two well-known 
Polonaises in F, about equally difficult, by Oginsky, 
(Vienna, published by Witzendorf,) and of Beetho- 
ven, (from the forty-second work). 


New Preces ror Two anp Four Hanps. 


The mechanical ability already acquired by the 
pupil is perhaps sufticient to admit of Nos. 31—52 of 
Czerny’s One Hundred Exercises being followed up 
hy other pieces, which, if not more difticult, are, for 
the most part, larger. Of two-hand pieces, the follow- 
ing may be recommended : — 

Clementi, 6 Sonatines Progressives, op. 36, and like- 
wise 

Kublau, 6 Sonatiues Faciles, op. 55. In both of 
these the first half is easier, and may be taken at 
once. The teacher should direct his attention chiefly 
to a flowing, connected manner of delivery, (elocu- 
tion,) which is best gained by compositions of this 
kind. 

FE. Kalkbrenner, Variations in C, from his Method, 
op. 108, reprinted in the author’s edition of A. E. 
Miiller’s Method, Part 1. §114, which may be fol- 
lowed by No. IIL. of the same section. 

I’. Hiinten, 4 Rondinos, op. 21, of which take for 
the present Nos. 1 and 4; and 4 Rondeauzx, op. 30, 
Nos. | and 2 at this time. 

J. Haydn, 12 Petites Pieces, (Leipzig, Breitkopf 
and Hartel,) chiefly for an exercise in the legato 
style ; at present, however, using only the easier and 
shorter ones. 

Kuhlau, Easy Variations on Austrian National 
Airs, (Leichte Variationen iiber ésterreichische Volks- 
lieder, ) op. 42, of which the first book may be used, 
two pieces of which are reprinted in Miiller’s Method 
(Part I. § 114, Nos. IX. and X.) 

Of four-hand pieces of the same degree of difficulty 
may now be played the following : — 

IT. Bertini, Etudes Musicales, op. 97; the chief aim 
of which is time and rhythm; selecting, however, the 
more agreeable ones, and making the pupil only read 
over the others, as it might be too tedious to practise 
the rest of them at home. 

C. M. Von Weber’s, 6 Petites Pieces, op. 3 and 6 ; 
Sonatas, op. 10, of acknowledged value ; 

C. Czerny, Rondeau Mignon, op. 90, No. 2, in G; 
and Grand Valse, op. 111, No. 2, in C. 

During all this time, the pupil must be made dili- 
gently to repeat what he has practised already in the 
Method, out of the lesson hours ; but always with pe- 
dantie accuracy, so that there may be no creeping in 
of one or the other fault as to the true touch ; which, 
unfortunately, generally happens, when the teacher is 
not careful. 


Tricuorp Positions, WITH THE OCTAVE. 


Here the author would introduce a work, which 
unfortunately is somewhat falling into oblivion. It 
is A. E. Miiller, Piéces Instructives, (Leipzig, by Pe- 
ters,) the second, third, and fourth books of which, 
with preparatory exercises and pieces in G major and 
E minor, F major and D minor, D major and B mi- 
nor, should, at this period,torm the main study of 
the pupil. The genuine classical style in which they 
are written, and their thorough suitableness for the 
Piano, make this an excellent preparatory work for 
classical pieces of Mozart, Haydn, Clementi, &c., 
which will be studied at a later period. 

During the time which the teacher must devote, 
with his pupil, to Miiller’s work, he may offer him 
some agreeable alternation in the two pieces of H. 
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Bertini, marked Nos. XI and XII. of § 114, Part I. 
of the author’s edition of A. E. Miiller’s Method, as 
well asin the remainder of the above-cited Petites 
Pieces by Haydn (of greater difficulty and length.) 
Of pieces for four hands, the following may properly 
come in here : — 

A. Diabelli, Sonata, op. 37, in C, and Sonata, op. 
38, in Bb; (the latter, however, is more difficult.) 


Mrxor Scares AND DovusLe TRILL. 


Up to this period the pupil has been directed to the 
study of only the first half of several works, because 
he was not able to master the difficulties of the other 
half. As he is now supposed to be more advanced, 
the other portion of those may be taken, from which 
he certainly will derive much information. ‘There- 
fore he is now referred to the following :— 

F. Hiinten, 4 Rondinos, op. 21, Nos. 2 and 3, in C 
and D, containing much greater difficulties, as to 
time and counting, than the preceding pieces. 

F. Kuldau, Variations, op. 42, Book 2d, of which 
No. 4, in F, is particularly elegant, and No. 6, in A 
minor, a touchstone for various difficulties. The re- 
maining half of 

M. Clementi, Sonatinas, op. 36, and 

F. Kuhlau, Sonatinas, op 55. 

F. Hiinten, 4 Rondeaur, op. 80, Nos. 3 and 4, in C 
and D, like those two of op, 21. Among all these 
pieces, the Variations, by Kuhlau, in A minor, and 
the Rondeau, by Hiinten, in D, in several places of- 
fer greater difficulties. But the very effort it re- 
quires to overcome them will prove highly beneficial 
to the pupil, as experience shows. 

Ater the pupil has thus completed the course of 
studies laid out in the above-named instructive pieces, 
there is still left the remainder of C. Czerny’s op. 
139; and it would be advisable for him to go through 
Nos. 53-76, (forming the third book of the first edi- 
tion.) It is true, the pupil, now that he can take sev- 
eral of these pieces in one lesson, will not fancy such 
short pieces as much as in the beginning of our in- 
struction, when everything necessarily proceeded 
slowly. To obviate this, the teacher may leave out 
the less important pieces, or take them only cursorily 
as an exercise in reading notes, and make the pupil 
practise only the more interesting ones, or such as 
serve for little @udes. Of the first kind, for instance, 
are Nos. 53, 55, 59, 60; of the second, Nos. 54, 57, 
67,68, 71. 72. 

Together with the exercises just named, the re- 
mainder of the little-finger exercises and études in 
Miiller, Part I. § 114, Nos. IIL-VIL, are to be ree- 
ommended ; among which one by J. B. Cramer, for 
the third finger, and Nos. X VIL-XIX., among which 
one for fsyncopations and three for the use of the 
wrists, when two notes not far apart, octaves and 
single tones, are to be played staccato. 


CoNCLUSION OF THE PIECES OF THE First PERIOD. 


It would be rather tiresome to the pupil to practise 
the last book of Czerny’s exercises, (Nos. 77-100 of 
the first edition ;) the composer's object in writing 
them having been undoubtedly no other than to give 
exercises in all of the twenty-four major and minor 
This, however, will not produce an intimate 


scales. 
Much practice will do that 
] 


acquaintance with them. 
afterwards, 

The fifth and sixth books of A. E. Miiller’s Piéces 
Instructives, as they contain nothing new, and thus 
are less interesting than the preceding ones, would be 
too tedious for the pupil. 

He had much better turn his attention to 

C. Czerny, two Sonatinas for two hands, op. 49, 
and Sonatina for four hands, op. 50, (No. 2, in C,) 
to which may be added, as three real gems,— 

F. Kudhiau, 3 Sonatinas for four hands, op. 44, 
(No. lL in G, No. 2 in C, No. 3in F.) All these son- 
atinas the pupil may practise in the quickest possible 
movement, (with the exception, of course, of the 
slow movements,) to try his abilities also in this line, 
so far as it may not prove injurious to him. If it 
were not for their rapid execution they might be 
rather too easy for the pupil. 

(To be continued.) 





Handel in an Affair of Honor. 
(Translated from the Rerue et Gazette Musicale.) 

Upon the ground now occupied by the celebrated 
Lioyd’s Cotfee House, in London, there stood, in 
1710, an establishment of a similar kind. It was the 
rendezvous of all the City merchants who came there 
to transact business. 

One day, in the autumn of the same year, a stran- 
ger, about six and twenty years of age, was seated by 
himself at a small table. He looked with an air of 
indifference upon the crowd of persons passing to and 
fro in front of him. His brow seemed to contract, as 

















if under the impression of some sorrowful reflections, 
and a secret tear from time to time escaped from his 
lively and intelligent eyes. 

This young man was named George Frederick 
Handel. He had only arrived in London two or 
three days, and had left Italy for the English capital 
upon the recommendation of some amateurs of music. 

Absorbed in his reveries, he had not remarked that 
at the same table with himself was seated a tall man 
of large proportions, who appeared to regard with in- 
terest the dejected countenance of his vis-a-vis. 

This man was a celebrity. His name was Jean 
Jacques Heidegger, born at Zurich, and married 
there. Fatal consequences of an intrigue, however, 
had compelled him to leave his country, and trust to 
his wits for a livelihood. <A rich gentleman, fond of 
travelling, engaged him as his companion. By this 
means Heidegger was enabled to see all the principal 
cities of Europe, where a feeling and taste for artistic 
enjoyments developed themselves. The rich gentle- 
man also conducted him to London, in which city, by 
his insinuating manners, he knew how to conciliate 
the good graces of the young friends who took him 
under their protection. Certain ingenious observa- 
tions upon the absurdities of the mise-en-scéne in ope- 
ras and masquerades struck the persons entrusted 
with their management. Some splendid arrange- 
ments on one occasion attracted the attention of 
King George, who nominated Heidegger intendant 
of the royal and public divertissements. This employ- 
ment gave him, in his sphere, great influence, and 
brought him five thousand pounds sterling a year— 
an enormous sum in those times,—which, neverthe- 
less, hardly sufficed to meet the calls of his folly and 
extravagance, 

The exterior of Heidegger presented a singular 
contrast. He was, as we have already said, robust, 
and tall; he was also well made. His features, how- 
ever, were repulsive in their ngliness, and so excep- 
tional, that he made a boast of it. He was even the 
first to laugh at his hideous countenance, and make 
it the object of inexhaustible jokes. Thus, one day 
he offered to make a bet with Lord Chesterfield that 
he could not find in all London a face as ugly as his. 
The wager was accepted, and Lord Chesterfield in- 
troduced as his champion for the prize a very old 
woman, with a nose like the butt-end of a lemon. 
At sight of her, the judges of the wager broke forth 
into peals of laughter, erying, “ Heidegger has lost.’ 
He, without moving from his seat, took off his 
perruque, plxced it on the head of the old woman, and 
finished by carrying off the victory. In fet, this 
change of costume had an overwhelming effect ; 
under her masculine head-dress the old dame hecame 
supportable, while Heidegger had the veritable physi- 
ognomy of a witch. 

A countenance so striking could not fail to attract 
the looks of the young artist. He raised his eves to 
Heidegger, and fancied he saw in his features an ex- 
pression of raillery, “ At last!” exclaimed Heideg. 
ger. “ You have been weeping a long time like a 
woman! Be a man.” Handel was astonished. 
“What right,” he asked, “ heve you to busy your- 
self with my tears ?”’— I do not like to sce voung 
people bewail themselves shamefully, and for what ? 
For a pair of pretty eyes, or a rosy check. Remem- 
ber the words of Fontenelle: ‘A lovely woman is the 
paradise of the eves, the hell of the soul, and the pur- 
gatory of the pocket.’ ” 

“My paradise is snatched from me,”’ murmured 
Handel in a low voice. ‘ And that is what chagrins 
you? Sooner deliver yourself up to the will of an 
assassin. He at least would put you out of misery.” 
“ You despise women, like all debauchees!” “ There 
are no virtuous women; I, with my disgusting mask 
of a face, even I could undertake to seduce any 
woman I chose, no matter whom. I maintain the 
same thing in regard of your paradise.” 

Handel jumped from his seat; ‘ Sir,” he cried, 
with a tone of voice full of nobleness, “ whatever 
your philosophy may be, it gives you no right to 
mock an unfortunate wretch. Allow me to ask you 
for your address ; I have an affair with you.” “T re- 
side in Cornhill-street, and you will always find me 
at home at seven o’clock in the morning. You have 
but to ask for The Owl; the first child you meet will 
show you my dwelling.” Handel bowed and depar- 
ted. 

The next day, at seven o’clock precisely, Handel 
walked into the chamber of The Owl. Heidegger 
made him a most gracious salutation. ‘“ Pray be 
seated. Will you take a cup of chocolate with me?” 
“Sir, I have not come to your house to breakfast 
with you, but on an affair.” “ Iam delighted ; but, 
before going out, I always take my chocolate. I do 
not wish to change my habits in any way, and I shall 
be most happy if you would do as Ido. You de- 
cline ; as you please.” 

As soon as breakfast was finished they went out to- 
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gether. Passing before a church, Heidegger entered. 
“What on earth are you going to do there?” “To 
pray, to be sure; I always commence business with 
prayer; that’s my custom.” ‘ Very well then, I 
will accompany you,” rejoined Handel, upon whom 
the sanqfroid of his adversary made a deep impression. 

On issuing from the church Heidegger directed his 
steps towards St. James’s Park. ‘ What do you in- 
tend doing here?” asked Handel. ‘I go every 
morning twice round the great alley; that is my 
custom.” “ To-day, I think you will renounce it, 
and you will not refuse to fight with me?” “To 
fight with you? Indeed I have not the least desire 
for such a thing: besides, you have not mentioned 
the affair you alluded to, and I am anxious to have 
your communication! Moreover, I would thank you 
to make haste, as the Royal orchestra of the opera 
awaits me for the rehearsal.” 

“‘The orchestra of the opera! Who are you, 
then?” “T am Heidegger, the intendant of the 
king’s privy pleasure-purse.” 

“In that case I have letters of recommendation for 
you. I am George Frederick Handel.” ‘ The com- 
poser of whom Europe talks so much at this mo- 
ment?” “ Precisely.”” “ You intend to write an 
opera here?” “ Who told you that?” ‘ Queen 
Anne.” “Then tell Her Majesty I will commence 
it to-day, and that it will be ready for performance in 
a fortnight.” 

In short, fifteen days afterwards, all the fashiona- 
ble world of London gave an enthusiastic reception 
to the new opera of Handel, entitled Rina/do.—Lon- 
don Musical World. 





Singing, for Drawing-room Singers. 
Under this head the Saturday Express gives some 
useful hints to amateurs, “dedicated to young ladies 
who are subject to colds.” After defining three in- 
dispensable pre-requisites, to wit : the possession of a 
voice worth cultivating, of a musical ear, and a soul 
capable of fecling, the writer thus proceeds : 





The cultivation of good singing, then, is the culti- 
vation of tone, tune and taste. Now, how to set about 
it practically, after all this theory ? 

People may do a great deal by self-culture in sing- 
ing; indeed this art requires more self-teaching by 
energy and application than almost any other we 
know ; but to admit that it can be acquired entirely 
by self-effort, would be simply affirming an untruth. 
The method of eliciting the voice; of training it to 
be firm and well sustained ; of correcting the error of 
singing out of tune, which, even when ears are good 
and voices pleasing, wi/l occur among nine out of 
every ten pupils, as every singing teacher knows; the 
management of the breath, all these things tax know- 
lege and experience to be acquired only by the efforts 
and experiments of years. To unite the registers of 
the voice is one effect of the art, to which, at the risk 
of being considered deprecatory, we must affirm the 
efforts of the teachers are too seldom directed. It is 
of little use here to describe the mechanism of the hu- 
man voice. Not one of you for whose use and re- 
flection these observations are compiled, will s’ng one 
bit the better for understanding that the “lungs are 
highly elastic spongy masses which oceupy each side 
of the chest, and follow its movements.”” Nor would 
it enable the amateur lady to sing the “ Power of 
Love” like Miss Louisa Pyne, if she knew and un- 
derstood that “ the portions which compose the larynx 
are cartilaginous, and four in number, viz., the thy- 
roid, the crycoid, and the two arythenoids.” 

With all due deference to the charming singer 
above named, it may be fairly doubted if she knows 
anything at all technical or surgical of the construe- 
tion of her own throat, yet who questions her capa- 
bility to enchant her hearers? But there are certain 
conditions, without understanding which, no one can 
sing, at least, in the way they ought. If the students 
be curious indeed about the anatomical condition of 
the vocal organs, any elementary work on singing 
will satisfy them ; but they will toil in the dark, if 
they think to proceed entirely without the suggestions 
and advice which long practice only can give. When 
the voice has been exercised for a certain time in sus- 
taining the notes of the diatonic and chromatic scale, 
when a certain faculty and power have therein been 
attained, then if the registers of the voice are not nat- 
urally united and blended, such a result must be dili- 
gently pursued and sought, to give the ease and free- 
dom without which singing is painful equally to the 
singer and the hearer. 

We will suppose the voice in training to be a fe- 
male soprano, or mezzo-soprano, the latter the com- 
monest order of female voices, and the most interest- 
ing in quality and useful in compass. It must be 
trained very cautiously in regard to the practice of 
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KYRIE A CAPELLA. 


FOR CHORUS AND SOLO PARTS. 
ROBERT FRANZ. cop. 15.5 
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sustained notes. Ten minutes at a time is quite suffi- 
cient. It thus increases imperceptibly in strength 
and fulness. If the student after this preliminary 
practice tries to run a scale of an octave and a half 
quickly, there will mostly occur in the middle part of 
the voice from F first space treble to C third space, 
an impediment or obstruction, which makes the voice 
rough and unequal in tone. To remedy this defect, 
which very generally exists, should be equally the 
care of the master and the pupil. Nor can it be done 
at once ; it will require patience and perseverance, 
showing no results of improvement, perhaps, for a 
long time. The student must bear in mind that from 
C below the octave, or Do, to F or Fa (first space), 
forms one register; from G or Sol (second line), to 
C or Do (third space), the chest voice; and from D 
or Re (fourth line), to Sol and La above, the head or 
acute voice. A great error is often committed by 
teachers forcing their pupils to sing high, shrill notes 
of the head register, which are not really belonging 
to the student’s voice. One more fatal cannot be 
committed ; it has indeed ruined innumerable voices. 
Extent of compass can only be acquired in cultivat- 
ing the medium notes of the voice. The pupil for 
the first three months should never attempt a note 
higher than F or Fa, fifth line on the treble statf; 
many should sing only the E or Mi, on the fourth 
space. 

To join the registers when they are very disunited, 
let the pupil practice by octaves, beginning on the Do 
below the line, singing the note short and repeatedly, 
and then without taking breath change it to the Do 
above (third space), repeating this several times till 
the notes are equal in strength and purity; this 
course should be pursued with all the notes up to Fa 
(first space) with their octaves, by which means the 
head voice and medium, or chest voice, become in 
time united. Practising intervals serves to unite the 
voice and form the mouth, they should be practised in 
ten-minute periods several times in the day. It is 
the modern method to practice exercises on the vowel 
A, which must be broadly and fully pronounced as 
the letter R. This sound is mostly metamorphosed 
in aw-i-ooo ; anything, in short, but the vowel want- 
ea. 

To render the emission of the voice perfect, and 
articulation of words distinct, it is above all things 
requisite that singers should open their mouths, not 
certainly in grimace or violent contortions, but so as 
to render words plain and sounds unmufiled. But to 
most young ladies this is a grievous obligation. To 
enforce this necessary condition is one of the greatest 
difficulties teachers of singing have to encounter ; yet 
the rebellious pupil would freely criticize any public 
singer who should presume to vocalize with closed 
teeth and half-opened lips. No wonder we so rarely 
hear the words of a song; who could read with their 
mouths shut? Singing under such circumstances is 
a still greater impossibility. Let them consider, that 
however ridiculous it may seem, to their apprehensive 
sensitiveness, to sing with an open mouth, it is infi- 
nitely more so to attempt a song with one closed. 


The portamento, or carriage of the voice from one 
note to another, is an essential consideration particu- 
larly for ballad singing, a branch of vocal music better 
fitted for amateurs and private performers than Italian 
bravuras, which, however charming when executed 
by skilled cantatrici, are execrable only when erecut- 
ed in a different meaning, that is, murdered by draw- 
ing-room singers, who are frequently in total ignor- 
ance of the Italian language or Italian science. Ballad 
singing is an order of vocal effort, which generally 
pleases the most unscientific hearer, and which can 
yet fully display the voice, taste, and judgment of the 
singer. Music which reaches the heart invariably 
pleases better than that which mercly satisfies the 
critical judgment, but it is precisely in ballad singing 
that private singers are so deficient. There is gener- 
ally a mere mechanical delivery of charming music 
and charming words; there is no soul thrown into 
the composition, no appreciation, in short, of the tal- 
ent which composed the melody, or conceived the 
poem. Is mind and intelligence so rare, then, among 
our amateur young lady singers? Indeed it is to be 
feared so. They remind one of female Cymons, on 
whom only some awakening intelligence can act. A 
case comes to the writer’s mind of the truth of this 
illustration. A young lady, fair, youthful, and lively 
enough, learned to sing ; but no effort of her teacher 
could imbue her with the taste and intelligence requi- 
site to feel a song. She sang everything in the most 
lifeless manner possible, and with the same cold in- 
difference. Whether it was the impassioned adieu 
of Dermot to his Kathleen, or the tender address of 
Yarico to her lover, that exquisite song of Himmel’s, 
little known here, it was all sung in the same tum-ti- 
tum style, from which nothing could rouse her. In 
a few months, just as her teacher despaired of making 
any improvement in the pupil, a wondrous change 





seemed to come over the latter’s vocal spirit. The 
most plaintive ballads were chosen, and sung with a 
grace and tenderness of feeling no less wondrous than 
pleasing and surprising. The pupil was congratulat- 
ed and praised ; and privately, the teacher sought the 
reason of this sudden progress. He soon found it 
out. The young student had reached the crisis of 
woman’s moral life, in a word, to use that commonest 
of all common phrases, she had fallen in love. An 
ardent romantic attachment it was, and the deep feel- 
ings of her heart embued all she undertook, even as 
the purple light of stained glass shadows all beneath 
it. Her love threw into her voice the deep sentiment 
and strong feeling in which previously it was so la- 
mentably deficient. Poor girl! The course of her 
true love was not destined to run smoothly ; her lover 
died. We never heard her sing but once afterwards, 
but we shall never forget that voice or singer. Her 
heart’s grief was in the voice, and the effect it pro- 
duced on her hearers was something terrible. We 
have merely adduced this example to show the effect 
which true feeling only can prodace in singing. In 
ballad singing its loss cannot be compensated by 
voice or skill, and it is indeed doubtful if in any style 
of music its absence can be really atoned for by any 
amount of execution or power. In the rudimentary 
practice of singing we freely confess that Solfeggi 
appear of little service. By Solfeggi we mean the 
habit of singing airs without words, or at least only 
the Do, Re, Mi, belonging to the notes. Scales, in- 
tervals, and exercises are indispensable, though not 
perhaps agreeable ; but as soon as a pupil ean sing a 
connected air, by all means let it be a song whose 
words interest the mind, aiding in giving scope to in- 
telligent vocalization. 

We hope we have sufficiently demonstrated the ne- 
cessity of singing with the mind and heart, as well as 
the voice. To confer such gifts is beyond any 
teacher’s power. They can be simply suggested, not 
enforced. It isa good plan to read the words of a 
song over before studying the air, to see how it is 
phrased, which observation leads to the last and not 
least important item in the acquirement of vocal 
power, which is, the management of the breath. 

We suppose the merest child would at once per- 
ceive that to sing without breath would be as imprac- 
ticable as to use a bellows which had lost the power 
of taking in air. Yet you will find people sing who 
no more know how to manage the breath they inhale 
and emit than they would to guide a balloon. On 
this management, however, mainly rests the differ- 
ence, allowing there is voice, ear, and taste even, be- 
tween a good singer and a bad one. It is not enough 
that you take your breath before a note; you must 
not let that breath depart directly ; you must learn 
to attain the power of keeping it in the chest ready 
for ‘use—to dispose of it in sustaining notes, in 
swelling them, or diminishing; and if the breath is 
not felt in the chest, it is wrongly taken. It is not so 
very easy a matter to gain this power of sustaining ; 
moreover, the emotions of the mind are apt to over- 
throw it entirely. Nervous fear and agitation will 
prevent singers from doing anything with the air they 
breathe, but gasp. Musical knowledge, harmonious 
voices, all succumb to this overwhelming fear. Noth- 
ing but steady practice will bestow a power which is 
the soul of vocal effurt. To take breath in songs 
properly, the singer must learn to phrase—that is, to 
take breath in the music as we regard stops in read- 
ing, always, if practicable, at the end of a bar in the 
composition, never at the beginning of one, or in the 
middle of a word. 

Having thus pointed out the principal things to be 
studied by non-professional singers, it only remains 
to be said, that these remarks are not intended to 
supersede the necessity of being taught, but to aid re- 
flection and effort in the pursuit of a pleasing and at- 
tractive art, which serves to make home happier, and 
to furnish the recreation which, so often wanting in 
our own circle, we seek abroad. To sing so well, 
that a father or husband would rather as a rule stay 
at home than lounge in a theatre or concert-room, 
can be no mean or unworthy inducement to young 
ladies to cultivate an art at once inspiring and eleva- 
ting to the heart and the intellect ; added to which, it 
must not be forgotten that singing is regarded by 
medical men to be as conducive to health as it is to 
innocent happiness. 








° 
Rustic Abroad. 
Paris. 
M. Gounod’s opera, Faust, is published ; and Mr. 
Chorley, always an ardent admirer of Gounod, 


speaks of it in terms which make one wish that it 
might find its way to representation on our operatic 








stage. There would at least be more of the interest 
of novelty in the experiment than in the revival or 
first trial of Poliutos, ‘ Sicilian Vespers,” and other 
repetitions of the common-places of the class of 
authors who can and do grow too familiar. We copy 
from the Athenaum of Sept. 10. 


Faust: Opera, in Five Acts—[Faust, §c.]. The 
Music by Charles Gounod. Piano and Voice. (Paris, 
Choudens.) This is the most important stage pro- 
duction of its author, which has been published in a 
complete form. Only the selected pieces from M. 
Gounod’s second gopera, ‘La Nonne Sanglante,’ 
were printed ; and these, though comprising the in- 
troduction, the legend, the exquisitely luseious tenor 
air, the supernatural music, and the dances (numbers 
enough to establish the reputation of a composer) in- 
cluded little of the great concerted music. That 
opera, too, perished beneath the grimness of its story 
and the imperfect manner in which it was executed. 
The pianoforte score of ‘Le Médecin’ gives small 
idea of the comedy and charm of that opera on the 
stage. M. Gounod’s first opera, ‘Sapho,’ is only 
now about to be printed. Meanwhile, to any one 
having musical sense and appreciation of style (that 
rarest of modern gifts), this transcript of ‘ Faust’ 
will say enough. Containing, as it does, some matter 
to which objection may be made, and little music 
available for concert uses, it is, nevertheless, a first- 
class opera, by a real musician. The many salient 
phrases of beauty which the ear seized on a first hear- 
ing, gain, in place of losing, by being returned to 
quietly. ‘The choruses, as we have said, are through- 
out remarkable ; though largely marked by the atlec- 
tion for unisonal writing which characterizes M. 
Gounod. This is used with great success in the 
opening chorus of the second act, where the different 
groups of people, students, burghers, old men, girls, 
have different melodies to give as they cross the 
stage,—each of these a sharp, clear, taking tune for 
many voices. That such fancy means no harmonic 
poverty on M. Gounod’s part, still less want of power 
to write, is shown by every bar of combination which 
he has produced ; as at the close of this very Kermes- 
se chorus,—as in the admirable episode which diversi- 
fies the “ Fanfare” of the Soldiers’ ‘“ Chorus,” No. 
13. It may, however, be carrieé too far ; let the in- 
strumentation be ever so various, or the passage in 
itself be ever so spirited. Something of the kind is 
to be felt in the lovely garden-duet, No. 11. Asa 
succession of solos, we know nothing in the range of 
love-music that exceeds this. The phrase, “ O nuit 
d’amour” (p. 117 of the score) and its reply, “Je 
veux t’aimer,” are among the most exquisite breath- 
ings of passion in melody; phrases not to be heard 
without delicious emotion. But they pass (as was 
said on the performance of the opera) too quickly, 
where, if inwronght a due, they would have produced 
an effect nothing short of magical. 

Examination confirms every good impression as to 
the pure and beautiful dramatic color thrown over 
the parts of Margaret und Faust, the former especial- 
ly. In the latter there may lie something beyond the 
reach of music to express. The first notes given to 
the girl as she crosses the stage during the waltz at 
the Kermesse (one of the best and simplest waltzes of 
modern times), have the delicacy of the pearl, the 
freshness of the daisy (to play with the name-fancy), 
in them. Margaret’s great scene, where she finds the 
jewels, is excellent in the quaint mournfulness of the 
old ballad which commences it, and the elegance of 
its cabaletta. The grace of the passage, “ Comme 
une demoiselle,” is worth nothing ; because it is a 
characteristic of M. Gounod that his closes are almost 
always felicitous, satisfying, and new without tor- 
ment. Of the garden-scene we have spoken. In the 
church and prison scenes, the heroine’s part is raised 
to its true height with as much force as freedom. 
The final terzet, where the burst of passion is thrice 
repeated, each time in a higher key, has in it the 
sweep and delirium of inspiration. 

Less _ snecessful, as was said already, is the part of 
Mephistopheles ; the fault, it may be, of the character. 
The Valentine is admirable—touched in the true Cay- 
alier color. Short as the part is, it is about the most 
covetable one for a baritone that we know. The duel 
trio (No. 15), and the death of the murdered brother 
of Faust’s victim, are noble creations. The impreca- 
tion of the expiring soldier (pp. 168 to 173) is the 
most dramatically powerful passage in the opera—M. 
Gounod’s best music. 

Many more details are there on which we could 
expatiate ; but those already enumerated will suffice 
to direct such readers as put trust in us to this re- 
markable setting of a known story. We know of no 
serious opera by a French composer in any respect 
equal to ‘ Faust,—and maintain that the work en- 
titles M. Gounod to take rank, after—yet with—the 
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Glucks, Spontinis, Rossinis, and Meyerbeers, who 
have devoted their genius to the production of that 
union of melody with declamation which is deman- 
ded by the French tragic stage; and whose music 
from Paris has travelled the world round. Pianists, 
who like arrangements of operatic music, and who 
may have some curiosity to test for themselves the 
justice of the warm admiration expressed, may like to 
recur to the four-handed arrangements by M. Renaud 
de Vilbac of the most taking themes from the opera. 
Those which are dramatic, we need not say, defy 
such transcription. The opera is about to be pub- 
lished with the addition of vocal recitatives; in 
another form, with Italian text ; thirdly, in fall score. 
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Music in Tats Number. — We commence to-day the publica- 
tion of an admirable piece for choirs and choral societies : a 
Kyrie (a Capella), for four voices, chorus and soli. by the great 
song composer, Ropert Franz. It is a truly sacred composi- 
tion. deep in feeling, dignified in treatment. The music, both 
in its slow and solemn introduction, and its alike artistically 
and poetically wrought fugue, is fully in keeping with the rev- 
erential and suppliant character of the words, and not like so 
many of the Kyries sung in Catholic churches, not excepting 
some of Haydn's, a mere piece of florid vocalization. It should 
properly be sung without accompaniment, in accordance with 
its a capella, or strictly church, style; the piano-forte part here 
given is simply a bringing together of the four voice parts. 


as eae ihe 
Italian Opera. 

First Nicgut. On Monday evening the mu- 
sical season was in a manner opened ; although 
we could hardly feel, as the poet sings of Spring, 
“ for now comes in the sweet o’ the year.” The 
concourse of habitués and of young, eager, gaily 
clad society was large, but not enough to fill the 
Boston Theatre. We fancy there was some dis- 
trust of the magnetic potency of the Donizetti 
opera announced “ for the first time.” Martyr- 
dom in itself is not a pleasant subject, and re- 
quires the highest art and grandeur of poetic 
faculty to quicken it with more than cheap and 
melodramatic interest ; and of this music, as mu- 
sic, of Poliuto, or * The Martyrs,” there was no 
distinctive fame, to lift it out of the common cat- 


egory of Donizetti's innumerable — secondary 
works. If there were any high expectations, 


they can scarcely have survived last Monday's 
trial. 

Put upon the stage with well-drilled thorough- 
ness and completeness, with the full and honest 
“entirety” of the Ullman-Strakosch troupe from 
the New York Academy, a very large and excel 
lent orchestra, an uncommonly effective chorus, 
and liberal stage appointments; favored highly 
in the quality of the performance, with admired 
singers for the principal réles, and Signor Muzr1o 
for conductor, it failed not only to excite enthusi- 
asm, but even to impart a fresh musical sensation 
or add aught to one’s stock of tuneful memories 
worth treasuring. As air after air, and scena 
after scena followed one another, you felt that you 
were hearing the old Donizetti operas over again, 
only with the old life strangely, sadly faded out of 
them. Poliuto, the young Christian Roman, and 
martyr, has the first entree, with slow cantabile, 
followed by would-be exciting Allegro, as usual, 
and whether you have known it all in Maria di 
Rohan or Roberto Devereux, or where, you may 
not recall, but it has more than the family like- 
ness of all of them. The heroine, soprano, has 
her turn, her scena; and presently the robust 
baritone opens upon you, in his way also, in slow 
big pathos, and fires up into impetuous Allegro‘ 
and either of them might for all the world have 





stepped right out from Lucia or Lucrezia, without 
change gf character or costume, as they were vir- 
tually without change of music, except that, 
while it sounded like the same thing, it was that 
thing exceedingly diluted. The finale of the 
second act was the only piece at all effective (it 
was even redemanded); but that bore no com- 
parison with the Sextet in Lucia, or other simi- 
larly worked ensembles by the same author and 
his compeers. Even the stage pomp of a (dra- 
matically unnecessary) Roman procession, at the 
entrance otf the pro-consul, with lictors, priest- 
esses of Mars, captives in chains, a band of reeds 
and brass discoursing pungent harmonies upon 
the stage, besides the dumb show of long-trum- 
peted buccinators and boys blowing tibia, went 
but a very little ways to relieve the general mo- 
notony. 

But worst of all, the music is nowhere up to 
the level of the subject. Even where you have 
a right to expect inspiration and sublimity, during 
at least the climax of the heroic action, where 
the two converted lovers have resolved to die, to 
give themselves to the wild beasts, and the hero- 
ine hears in her soul the sound of the angelic 
harps (il suon del arpe angeliche), the would-be 
rapturous melody she sings is a most common- 
place and trivial tune. Altogether Poliuto seems 
to be a production of the dull and sickly period 
of Donizetti’s creative talent, after he had ex- 
hausted himself, and could only repeat faintly his 
own common-places. 

The new prima donna, Mme. Correst, made 
a favorable impression. She is young and fresh, 
has a good stage presence, acts always unexcep- 
tionably, and often with much dramatic force and 
intensity ; indeed, it is in feats of strength and 
impetus that her chief power, as actress and as 
singer, appeared to reside. Yet it was power un- 
inspired and unimaginative, so far as we could 
feel; the hopeful feature of it being that there 
was nought overdone. Her voice is mezzo so- 
prano of good compass, powerful and evenly de- 
veloped, but not sympathetic, not thrilling in its 
strength, nor winning with any delicate intrinsic 
swetness; harsh sometimes in the upper register, 
and with more strength than pathos in those low 
tones that startle the applauders of what sounds 


exceptional. She sings well, effectively, although 
without any very high degree of artistic finish or 
execution. — Signor BriGnoit (Paliuto) was 


the same sweet tenor voice as ever, using it to as 
good advantage perhaps as the music would al- 
low him, and dramatically unroused from his well- 
known automaton indifference. AMopz1o, as the 
pro-consul Severo, was the same as ever, “ only 
more so.” Signors Qurnro and MUELLER retain 
unimpaired their character for artistic fidelity in 
secondary, but by no means unimportant parts; 


their example is refreshing. 





Seconp Niegut. The fresh, unfading melo- 
dies of La Sonnambula, the most familiar of all 


operas in Boston. and the most original and vital 
product of Bellini’s eminently melodic genius, 
were a wholesome restorative on Tuesday even- 
ing. That work is full of real melodies; every 
melody is a new thought, a fresh flower of beau- 
ty, unlike the last, always stimulating and_pleas- 
ing the fancy, though you may have heard them 
all a hundred times. And everything about the 
opera, musically at least, seems natural and not 
overstrained, a spontaneous development of the 
subject and the situation. If we must have very 
familiar operas, give us Sonnambula before most 





of them; for that is genuine and charming, if it 
is not great; it sprung out of a musical and lov- 
ing soul, if it is not a “ great effort ” a la Meyer- 
beer or Verdi, and one feels pleasantly, at least 
once a year, to hear it. 

It was in the main admirably performed. The 
choruses were excellent. The new sensation of 
the evening — and it was one indeed — was the 
voice and singing, and we may add the hearty, 
natural acting, of Mme. GAssier. We were at 
once struck, and to the end won, by the deli- 
cious odor of her voice; a very high-reaching so- 
prano, singularly clarionet-like in the brightness 
of the highest notes, but also sympathetic as well 
as clear and pure in its whole range; very flexi- 
ble, beautifully modulated and shaded in its pas- 
sages, tenderly sustained in the cantabile and rev- 
elling with a lark-like ease and certainty and 
brightness in florid passages like the varied repe- 
tition of Ah, non giunge, quite satisfying one on 
that score, if’ not thridding such incredible mazes 
of ornament as a Lagrange or a Laborde. Com- 
pared with the latter, she has far more that is in- 
dividual and vital in her song. Indeed her debut 
as Amina was altogether captivating and re- 
freshing. Her husband, Monsieur GAssrEr, has 
a manly, gentlemanly way of acting, and ren- 
dered the music of the Count with a baritone of 
rich and finished quality ; certainly one of the 
best representatives we have had of that part. 
BriGNowi was even more than usually impassive 
and not in his part. It required no effort of the 
Count to restrain Elvino’s impatient ardor in the 
last scene ; for the same friendly force that held 
him back had first to move him. Parts of the 
melody he sang beautifully, of course; others he 
slighted, or he hurried the music wilfully, as in 
the fine concerted piece in the bed-chamber 
scene. — The house was not so well filled as on 
Monday. 


Spee 


Richard Wagner. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 





We left Wagner meditating his Tannhduser, on the 
way back from France to Germany, where he felt 
that his artistic destiny was at length opening before 
him, as he had vainly felt three years before on enter- 
ing Paris. ‘I trod anew,” he says, writing in his 
political exile in ’48, “ the soil of my country with 
a patriotic and a fervent joy.” 

Arrived in Dresden, he set about the rehearsals of 
his Jtvenzi, finding a new sense of satisfaction in the 
zeal and praises of the singers. The first performance 
was a triumph; though M. Fétis intimates that the 
public understood not what it was applauding, and 
was only carried away by the momentary charm of 
novelty. At all events he reaped a solid -benefit, 
about which he records his great surprise: ‘* What! 
I, but just now isolated, abandoned, without hearth 
or home, I found myself all at once loved, admired, 
and even contemplated with astonishment! More- 
over, as an effect of this success, I found a solid and 
durable basis of a prosperous existence in my unex- 
pected appointment as chapel-master to the king of 
Saxony!” 

The success of Rienzi decided the director of the 
court theatre at Dresden to put upon the stage the 
Fliegende Hollander (Flying Dutchman), which met 
with a signal failure on the 2d of January, 1843. 
Early in ’44 it was again produced twice, under better 
auspices, at Berlin, but on the second time to an al- 
most empty house. The critics spoke of the eccen- 
tricity of its musical forms, and this had its weight 
with the public. One consolation Wagner had, how- 
ever, in a letter from Spohr, who had produced the 
Hollander in the theatre at Cassel, and encouraged 
him to go on, in the path he had marked out for 
himself. 

Wagner’s hopes of revolutionizing the musical 
drama seemed for a time dashed. At Hamburg his 
Rienzi had not succeeded. Autograph copies of his 
two operas, which he had sent to the theatre directors 
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in several great cities, were in most cases returned 
unopened. But he lost no faith in his own concep- 
tion; he ascribed the failure either to defects of exe- 
cution or to the dullness of the public. The response 
of here and there an appreciative individual confirmed 
him in his self-reliance, and thenceforth, he says, he 
addressed himself not to the masses who had no af- 
finity with him, but to the few whose tone of thought 
and feeling was analogous to his own. He returned 
in earnest to the composition of his Zunnhduser ; the 
painful and laborious task impaired his health; the 
physicians urged a suspension of labor and a visit to 
the baths of Bohemia. There he only half followed 
their prescriptions, for he already sketched the plan of 
his next opera, Lohengrin. 

Returning to Dresden, he commenced the rehear- 
sals of Tannhiiuser. The director of the royal theatre 
hoped much from this work, and lavished great ex- 
pense upon it. It required an enormous orchestra. 
Actors, orchestra and chorus vied with one another 
in zeal and carefulness to make the execution answer 
to the poet-musician’s thought; but the result was a 
disappointment ; the audience went off with open 
signs of discontent, and only one more performance 
was tolerated. ‘ I was overwhelmed,” he says, “ by 
this reverse. .. . This week (between theFfirst and 
second performances) had for me the weight of a 
whole lifetime. It was not wounded vanity that 
pierced me to the heart, it was the absolute annihila- 
tion of all my illusions. It became evident to me, 
that in the Zannhduser I had revealed myself only to 
a small number of my intimate friends, and not to the 
public, to whom, nevertheless, I had involuntarily ad- 
dressed myself by the representation of my work.” 
Cuttings and changes did not save the opera. What 
should he do to render the beclouded public mind ap- 
preciative ? for he was in the right way ; he was crea- 
ting the True and the Beautiful ! 

He sought to get his Zunnhduser introduced in 
other theatres. “I took measures for the propaga- 
tion of my opera and particularly turned my eyes to- 
wards the theatre at Berlin; but I received a formal 
refusal from the superintendent of the royal theatres 
of Prussia. The general intendant of music to the 
royal court seemed more favorably disposed; through 
his mediation I solicited the roval interest in behalf of 
the execution of my work, and begged permission to 
dedicate the score of Tunnhduser. I was told in re- 
ply that the king never accepted the dedication of a 
work with which he was unacquainted ; but that con- 
sidering the obstacles to the representation of my 
opera in the theatre, the king might consent to hear 
it if I would arrange some portions of it for military 
music to be played on parade. I could not have 
been more profoundly humiliated, nor taught to feel 
my true position with more certainty. From that 
time all publicity of Art had ceased for me.” 

_ Nevertheless, he immediately set about the compo- 
sition of Lohengrin. His sense of separation from the 
public, he says, excited him to try to manifest himself 
to his own circle of sympathizers in the full develop- 
ment of his ideas. Three years had passed between 
the production of the Hollander and the Tannhiinser ; 
this last was played for the first time on the 20th of 
October, 1845. The Lohengrin was finished in the 
latter part of 1847, and had begun to be studied by 
the singers in the early part of 1848, when the politi- 
cal events of that year suddenly interrupted his ar- 
tistic projects. Wagner was a radical; though he 
had_never borne any active part in politics, he says 
his instinct led him to take an interest in it the mo- 
ment that it involved a revolutionary element; that 
is to say, “‘ when he saw the revolt of human senti- 
ment against the politico-juridical institutions of mod- 
ern society.” Very natural, M. Fétis thinks, for a 
man who, «s we have seen, makes genius to consist in 
discontent with the existing state of things! “ Every- 
thing, in fact, is an object of his censure. Religion, 
the State, the Court, the bourgeoisie, social institu- 
tions, traditions, manners, laws, the administration of 
justice, the forms of Art, taste, and even God himself, 
nothing escapes him: ”’—so says M. Fétis. Before 
this explosion, Wagner had been pre-occupied with a 
plan of reforming the taste of the population of Dres- 
den by a new organization of the royal theatre and 
new kinds of exhibitions, but he despaired of achiev- 
ing anything so long as the theatre was under court 
influence ; nothing but a revolution could render pos- 
sible the realization of his views: it came! Wagner 
went down into the street, and the revolution was 





victorious. But the triumph was a short one, for the 
Prussian army came to the aid of the court of Sax- 
ony; Dresden was reconquered, and Wagner was a 
fugitive from his country. Arriving, not without 
danger, in that beautiful valley of Thuringia, through 
which he had travelled with enthusiasm seven years 
before, he followed its windings, agitated by very dif- 
ferent feelings. 

Ina few days he crossed the frontier of Switzer- 
land in the character of a political refugee, and fixed 
his abode at Zurich, where he has since for the most 
time lived and worked upon new operas. During the 
years 1849 and 1850 his name became current in Ger- 
many, chiefly through the efforts of Liszt, that lover 
of new things, to convince the public of the value of 
the Wagner operas, in which he recognized a new era 
for Art. Through the Goethe-like supremacy of Liszt 
in matters of Art at Weimar, the operas were reneat- 
edly brought out there In the court theatre ; enthusi- 
astic reports were written to the princinal German 
musical journals, a strong and earnest Wagner party 
sprang np, headed by Liszt and the editor (Brendel) 
of the Leipsie Nene Avitschrift fiir Musik, amd Wag- 
ner seized the favorable moment to set forth his pro- 
gramme of a grand revolution in the musical drama, 
and in fact in all Art, in his three principal books, 
entitled Das Kunstwerl- der Zukunft (The artistic mis- 
sion of the Future), Kunst und Revolution (Art and 
Revolution), and Oper und Drama (Opera and Dra- 
ma), followed bv the ‘“ Communications to his 
Friends,” from which most of the particulars of this 
brief sketch, so far, are eathered. In another article 
or two we purpose to glance at his labors since the 
Lohengrin, and to sum up, so far as we are able, the 
leading and peculiar features of the ‘ Opera,’ or 
“Art-work of the Future,” in the dramatic exposition 
of which he is so able and so eloquent, however it 
may he with his practical exemplifications of it in the 
operas which he has given to the world. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

Good news for the lovers of orchestral music! 
The “Afternoon Concerts,” or ‘ Rehearsals,’’ as we 
used to call them, of the OrcnEestRAL Union, with 
Mr. Cart ZERRAHN again for leader, and with an 
orchestra of about the same force as last year, will 
commence some months earlier than usual, namely, 
next Wednesday afternoon, at 3 0’clock, at the Music 
Hall, and be continued every Wednesdav afternoon, 
so long as there shall be call for them. This is prom- 
ising indeed. What will they give us? Always, we 
suppose, a good Symphony for one thing, and, per- 
haps a good overture, with the usual variety of light- 
er matters. We see no reason why these cheap con- 
certs should not last the greater part of the year 
round, and do much to satisfy the want, as well as 
create a taste for music of a higher order than 
street bands and “ promennde concerts ” have afford- 
ed through the summer. We have always believed 
that weekly, and almost nightly concerts of orchestral 
music, judiciously, mingled and contrasted, in the 
Music Hall or elsewhere, would be as popular, to say 
the least, as the Brass Band performances, which 
have been drawing crowds. They would certainly 
be more edifying, unless the frequent din of brass has 
so trodden down and hardened the soil of popular 
musical feeling, that no finer sensibilities can take 
root therein. .... Mr. C. A. ADAMS, our accom- 
plished tenor singer, begs and deserves to have it un- 
derstood that he was not and could not have been the 
Mr. A. referred to, in a portion of a private letter 
which we printed Tast week, as having masqueraded 
in the “Old Folks ”’ Concerts out West. Mr. Ad- 
ams—ovr Mr. Adams—goes in a few days to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to sing in concerts, after having given 
pleasant tastes of his quality at the various watering- 
places during the summer. 


” 





Musical Correspondence. 


New Yorx, Oct. 4.— Our opera season has 
closed, and before this letter is published the artists 
will have appeared before a Boston audience. In the 
meantime the chorus singers at our Academy of 
music, are kept at work rehearsing the choruses for 
Verdi’s “ Sicilian Vespers, “ Aroldo.” The 
production of the latter opera will be, however, de- 
pendent upon the success of the former. Ullman 
announces the season to re-commence here on the 
17th instant, a week from next Monday, with the new 
prima donna, Speranza, on the first night, and the 
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much bepuffed baritone, Ferrt, for the second night. 

Some of the papers —the Herald particularly — 
are strenuously urging the constant production of 
novelties at the opera, though in no other country is 
that ery for operatic novelty re-echoed. In Italy an 
opera when produced runs steadily for ten or fifteen 
nights, the people going night after night, and with 
constantly increasing pleasure to hear the same music. 
But here it is quite different. Ullman knows this, 
and I understand that next season he will take care 
to give the New York public novelty, at least. 

The Philharmonic concerts promise to be unusual- 
ly attractive this season, as the Society have engaged 
the Academy of Music, which, last year, the lessee 
refused to let them have. The first concert will take 
place on the 19th of November, when the orchestral 
pieces will be Symphony No. 1, in C. by Franz Schu- 
bert ; Overture to Melusine in F. op. 32, by Mendels- 
sohn ; overture to Fidelio, in E, by Beethoven, and 
Introduction to Lohengrin, by Wagner, the two latter 
for the first time. Cart Beremann will conduct. 
Mr. Ersretp has become conductor of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic, which announces its first concert for 
the 5th of November, with Gazzanica and MILLs 
the pianist, as the star performers. 

Formes is expected here daily. He does not in- 
tend to go into opera speculations, and his proposed 


opera company has proved a fizzle. He means to 
give concerts, most probably in conjunction with 
Anna Bisnop and Artuur Napo.eon. He refuses 
operatic engagements, and charges so much for a 
single night that it is not likely the managers will en- 
gage him. Thus he can devote all his energies to 
concertizing. He expects to make bushels of money. 

Mr. Franz ScHiorter, one of our most intelli- 
gent and most successful music teachers, is now on 
his way to this city after a visit to Germany, where 
he has heen maturing his plans for undertaking a 
series of lectures on the History of Music. These 
lectures are to be accompanied by illustrations of the 
various kinds of music of which they treat, and per- 
formed on the very instruments in use in various pre- 
ceding ages. The scientific musical students will be 
partienlarly interested in the revival of the works of 
Palestrina and Bach. I apprehend, however, that a 
musical enterprise of this character would sueceed 
better in Boston than in this citv. In a letter recent- 
ly received from Mr. Schlotter, he says : 

“T shall endeavor this winter to bring my lectures 
on Music before larger audiences, and have theretore 
appropriated a good dealof time, during my stay here, 
to gather additional knowledge. 

“T have also conversed with some of the most 
eminent theoretical and practical musicians in Ger- 
many about my project, who all congratulate me on 
the new undertaking as one of the most beneficial 
and powerful to cultivate the general taste for the 
art and to help to bring music to the standard where 
it belongs also in our own country.” 

For a week or two musical matters here will be in 
a state of stagnation, but after that period you will 
frequently hear from TBOVATOR. 


Lerpzic, Serr. 13.— For the past two months, 
in fact since the Musical Convention of last June, 
Leipzig has not been the scene of any musical event 
worth recording ; but now autumn, passing rapidly 
away, will soon bring with it the musical season with 
its fine concerts —a forerunner of which was the 
concert of the Riedelscher Verein, given on Sunday 
last, Sept. 11, in the Thomas Church. This society, 
which counts quite a number of both active and hon- 
orary members, has for its object the study and pro- 
duction of the best works of the masters of the old 
Ttalian and German schools of church music, and to 
make a modern public acquainted with that which 
would otherwise sink completely into oblivion. The 
society has in Cart RrEDEL a conductor possessing, 
not only the requisite knowledge, but also a true love 
for this particular sphere of music ; and he is indeed 
the person to whom the honor of the actual founding 
of the society is due. This Verein give several con- 
certs every year, in the Thomas Church, with accom- 
paniment of orchestra and organ. The thing has 
been well managed, for, knowing how few persons 
understand or appreciate this music of a by-gone day, 
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the directors have made these concerts free, for the 
better attainment of their object. It has naturally 
worked in a very successful way, as the public the 
world over has a decided partiality for free concerts. 
The result, as might be expected, is that the society 
rarely fail of having a crowded house. Every one, 
however, must be provided with a ticket of admis- 
sion, which is easily procured by applying to the 
agents of the society. Below I give you the pro- 
gramme of this last concert, omitting however the 
text, which is always printed in full, as well as the 
greater part of the short biographical sketches of the 
composer of each piece. 
I. Ovp Irarran Cuurcn Mosic. 

1. The “ Jmproperia,’’ Motet for two choirs, in 4 
and 8 parts, by Palestrina. (Roman School, 1560.) 
“ My people, wherewith have I afflicted thee?” 

2. “ O vos omnes”’: Motet in four parts, composed 
by Tommaso Lodovico da Vittoria. (Roman School.) 

3. “ Regina coeli laetare”’ ; Motet in four parts, by 
Antonio Caldara, (1714, Court Capellmeister at 
Vienna.) (Neapolitan School.) 

If. Orn German Crurcn Mosc. 

4. “ Dearly do T love thee, Lord” ; Motet in 6 parts, 
by Heinrich Schiitz. (1648. Capellmeister at Dres- 
den.) 

5. Last chorus from the “ Passion Music” ; text 
from the gospel according to St. Mark, by H. Schiitz. 
1666. 

6. “O Lamb of God.” Choral, in 5 parts, by 
John Eccard, (pupil of the famous Orlandus Lassus ; 
from 1608 till his death, 1611, Court Capellmeister 
at Berlin.) 

7. “O rest in the Lord 
prano, with organ accompaniment, by Johann Wolf- 
gang Franck. (1687.) 

The above composer was not an artist by profes- 
sion, but a practising physician in Hamburg. Between 
the years 1679 and 1686, he brought fourteen operas 
upon the stage in the aforementioned city; is said 
then to have repaired to Spain, when at the Court of 
Charles IT, as favorite of the King, he lost his life 
through the intrigues of those envying his position. 


ITT. 

8. Psalm 24. “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates!” ; 
for two choirs a capella, composed by Arrey von 
Dommer ; who is a Leipzig musician, but not of any 
particular prominence. The work had many fine 
points, but would have been more interesting if not 
carried out to such a length, as there was only the 
contrast between single and double chorus, and no 
variety given by the introduction of solo, duet, or the 
like. 

The entire programme of this concert was execu- 
ted without accompaniments, with the single excep- 
tion of Ne. 7. The performance was, taken as a 
whole, a praiseworthy one, with however the so often 
occurring fault of too great length of programme. In 
default of something better, I subjoin a translation of 
a private letter by Hans von Biilow, written to some 
friend here in Leipzig, who has permitted the editor 
of the “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk”’ to print it. It 
may interest some of your readers, to whom it is only 
necessary to state beforehand that Bilow is adopting 
the piano edition of Wagner's new opera, “ Tristan 
and Isolde,’ from the orchestral score. The opera 
has not yet been given, but report says that prepara- 
tions are being made for its performance in Carlsruhe— 
Wagner having sent this composition to the Duchess 
of Baden, to whom the work is dedicated. H. vy. 
Biilow writes : 


” 


: Sacred song for So- 


Later Cuurcn Music. 


“With the appearance of Tristan and Isolde, the 
outer characteristic of the new German School as- 
sumes an entirely new phase. As the “ Nibelungen 
Led” * rests for the present quietly in Wagner’s 
desk, this opera, performable in one evening, takes 


its place. Here is the realization of Wagner's ten- 











dencies, and indeed in a wholly unforeseen manner. 
No one expected such music from Wagner. This 
work joins on directly with the later works of Beet- 
hoven—no more analogy to Weber or Gluck.” 
(Query. Whoever found any analogy between Wag- 
ner and Weber worth mentioning?) ‘ Tristan and 
Tsolde stands related to “ Lohengrin, as Fidelio to the 
Entfihrung aus dem Serail—as the C sharp minor 
Quartet to the Ist in F major, op. 18. I own to 
having fallen from one delighted surprise into another. 
The musician who here still refuses to believe in pro- 
gress has no ears. On every side Wagner shows his 
pure, powerful musical knowledge. Of this Tone- 
Architecture, of this musical detail-work, you cannot 
form too exalted an idea. In Invention, Tristan and 
Tsolde is W.’s most potent work —nothing is so sub- 
lime as for instance this second act. I have had some 
experiences with different musicians not specially be- 
longing to our party, to whom I have shown some 
fragments. One, for instance, was speechless with 
astonishment * “I would never have expected that 
from W.; that is by far the most beautiful that he 
has written; he reaches here the highest point in ide- 
ality that the present can imagine.” After Tristan 
there can be but two parties, the people that have 
learned something, and those that have learned noth- 
ing (!?) He whom this opera does not convert has 
no music in him. Such rich polyphony does not ex- 
ist in all the far too numerous earlier scores. You 
know me better than to think that I have fallen into 
a fanatical enthusiasm ; vou know that I never allow 
my heart to be carried away without first consulting 
the cooler judgment of my head. Well, my head 
has here granted unqualified permission. ‘ 'T. and 
I.’ can scarcely become popular; but every lover of 
music possessing to any extent poetical feeling must 
feel himself struck by the grandeur and power of the 
genius which reveals itself in this work. Aside from 
all the rest, I assure you this opera stands at the apex 
of the Tone Art as at present existing.” 

That is a pretty good erposé of Hans von Biilow’s 
feelings on the subject, and almost as hard to swallow 
as the articles of the other extreme which have lately 
appeared in the ‘Journal,’ in which the influence of 
the whole family of ’ologies, sun, moon, planets, and 
fixed stars upon the composition of a piece in the 
style of the new school is illustrated and explained. 

The opera season commenced about two weeks 
since with the performance of Rossini’s ‘ Tell,” the 
part of Arnold by Herr Youn, from the Royal the- 
atre, at Munich ; who, as a tenor singer is very pop- 
ular with the Leipzig public and is engaged for the 
whole season. “ Figaro’s Marriage,” by Mozart, and 
Weber’s “ Freischiitz’’ have since been given. The 
audiences, however, have not been so large as they 
otherwise would have been, in consequence of all 
Leipzig’s having gone crazy over a young actress 
from Vienna, Fraulein FreperrKa GossMan, of 
whom Germany can be justly proud. Although 
quite young, (she cannot be more than nineteen) she 
is renowned in all the great cities of Europe, and in 
her particular sphere is unsurpassed ; namely, as sou- 
brette and in all naive roles. A person entirely for- 
gets in her playing that it is only a pleasant illusion. 
All the press of Leipzig and vicinity have exhausted 
their strains in her praise, and after a performance it 
is really curious to see how half the audience adjourn 
to the stage door to see her enter her carriage. 

Meyerbeer’s new opera is now in rehearsal in 
Dresden, and soon to be brought out in all that per- 
fection and splendor for which the Royal opera house 
there is so noted. B. 


*It may not be known to all your readers that Wagner in- 
tends writing an opera destined (originally at least) for two 
evenings performance, and has selected the famous old Ger- 
man poem, the ‘* Nibelungen,” as a text. Wagner's ‘‘ Rienzi,” 
(atter Bulwer’s novel of that name), has been given with suc- 
cess in Dresden, being ‘‘ gotten up” in gorgeous style, but so 
much shortened by leaving out of different scenes as to bring 
it into the compass of one evening's performance. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Music By MaIL.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapid’ty of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Hannah’s at the window binding shoes. 
Asa B. Hutchinson. 35 
A pretty new Song and Chorus, which the Hutchin- 
son Family have made very popular within the limits 
of their last concert-trip. 


My heid is like to rend, Willie. Song. 2H. Swift. 
A touching little’song, in the Scotch dialect, wrltten 
by Motherwell. The music goes well with it. 


Ballad. 
IT. L. Schreiner. 


A soft, sad strain of much beauty, 


O swallow, happy swallow. (Die Schwalben, ja 
die Schwalben.) Duet. E. Kiicken. 


Kiicken is still the most popular of the modern Ger- 
man song writers. Singers will easily call to mind a 
number of familiar tunes of which he is the author. 
Of his duets, many of which are continually used in 
the concert room in Germany, the barearolle ‘‘ Fly my 
skiff’ is thus far the most favorably known here. The 
above duct ranks almost as high and will become a fa- 
vorite. 


Thou hast woven the spell. 


35 


Song and Chorus. 
W. H. Montgomery. 
An Ethiopian song, written for the Christy's in Lon- 
don, by a distinguished English composer. It is a 
clever imitation of that peculiar style of ballads which 
originated in this country. 
Nell and I. Song. G. W. Stratton. 25 


A simple melodious song for beginners. 


While I my banjo play. 
25 


With Guitar Accompaniment. 


Cheer up, Sam. 25 
Kate Kearney. 25 
Somebody’s waiting for somebody. 25 
I’ve a guinea I can spend, (or John Brown). 25 
To the West, to the West. 25 

25 


Lass 0’ Gowrie. 

Serenade, with German and English words. 
Schubert. 25 

25 


“ “ 


The Wanderer. “ a 
Valuable music for the portfolio of the amateur- 


guitarist. The arrangements are easy. 


Instrumental Music. 


Orphée aux Enfers Quadrille. Strauss. 


Composed on melodies in a popular French operetta 
and first performed at the ball of the American Lega- 
tion in Paris. 


Prince of Wales Polka. 
nette.) 
A pretty Polka, with a highly embellished title page, 
representing the young heir to the English crown in 
Highland costume, full figure. 


(With a colored vig- 


50 


Merry sunshine Quickstep. W. C. Glynn. 10 


An easy bagatelle on Glover's favorite melody to the 
words ‘‘ I love the merry, merry sunshine.” 
Books. 


By Handel. 
50 


Oratorio oF “THE Messiau.” 
(Excelsior Edition.) 

Oratorio oF “ THe Creation.” By Haydn. 
(Excelsior Edition.) 


The above are equal in every respect to all other 
copies, and furnished at a remarkably low price. 


50 
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